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Correspondence 





In Favor of Latin 


Epiror: Father Joseph F. Beckman’s 
“Liturgy Is for the Laity’ (Am. 6/14) 
interested me, since I have lived in Hol- 
land for eleven months and have visited 
in six other countries. I have noticed so 
many different customs and have heard so 
much about the Old Catholic and Liberal 
Catholic churches that I feel compelled to 
check carefully to make sure that I am in 
a Roman Catholic Church. 

I can see now more clearly the need for 
a common liturgical language. The argu- 
ment for the vernacular does not seem to 
have here its former validity, because the 
local parochial school, which has only six 
grades, is doing a wonderful job teaching 
Church Latin. During my travels in other 
countries I have been glad that Latin is 
still the language of the Mass, and many 
times wondered about the widespread de- 
mand for the vernacular, which does not 
seem to be quite so desirable now. 

HELENE W. Murpuy 

Ommen, The Netherlands 


Bard Honored 


Eprror: May I correct one small point in 
Stephen P. Ryan’s glowing eulogy of Alfred 
Noyes (Am. 7/26). 
In 1950 John Carroll University made 
an earnest effort to honor Noyes with an 
LL.D. Our Glee Club that spring pre- 
sented the world premier of the musical 
setting for “The Highwayman,” composed 
by its director, Dr. Louis Balogh, with per- 
mission from Noyes. Noyes himself was 
invited to attend the concert, and a con- 
vocation to confer the degree was planned 
for the occasion. 
Infirm health intervened, however, and 
Noyes was forced to cancel his visit to 
Cleveland. Thus the degree was not 
awarded, but at least it cannot be said 
that “to our shame, no Catholic institu- 
tion saw fit to honor him in his later years.” 
WiLut1AM J. MILLor, s.J. 
Executive Dean 

John Carroll University 

Cleveland, Ohio 


What Isaac Hecker Wanted 


Eprror: Raymond J. Cunningham’s tribute 
to Father Hecker, “A Yankee Catholic 
Church” (Am. 7/12), is interesting and, 
in general, well presented. However, I wish 
to raise a question regarding Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s statement: “For Hecker the essential 
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thing lacking at Brook Farm and Fruitlands 
was a sense of the supernatural.” 

I cannot agree with this finding. For 
the Transcendentalists indubitably had a 
very well-developed “sense of the super- 
natural.” This was the reason, no doubt, 
that Hecker was attracted to their remark- 
able communal enterprises in the first place. 
That he felt a lack of something vital is 
true enough. 

The year after he left Brook Farm and 
Fruitlands, Isaac Hecker found what he 
was seeking. It is the one institution needed 
for safeguarding the great humanitarian 
ideals aspired to by the two experimental 
communities. This, of course, is the Church. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess 
Athens, Ohio 


On Probing Hamlet 


Epiror: “Hamlet without End” by John 
P. Sisk (Am. 7/19) was one of the most 
penetrating articles I have read in a long 
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On the press 


time. Some expert should explore the same 
territory in regard to disputed points of 
scriptural interpretation or of opinions in 
theology. 

NorBerT A. NORTON, O.F.M. 
Providence, R. I. 


Epiror: As a postscript to John P. Sisk’s 
excellent article, it might be in place to 
recall T. S. Eliot’s warning in his 1956 lec-- 
ture, “Frontiers of Criticism.” The first 
danger, he says, is “that of assuming that 
there must be just one interpretation of the 
poem as a whole, that must be right... . 
The meaning is not exhausted by any ex- 
planation, for the meaning is what the 
poem means to different sensitive readers.” 

Puitie DEAsy 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Eprror: Professor Sisk’s article brought 
back two ideas from seminary days. It was 
heartening to be reminded 1) that faith 
and obedience have all the more merit 
when they are difficult and 2) that given 
a difficulty, the prudent man seeks the 


‘answer rather than carefully drawn limits 


beyond which he may not go without 
disaster. (Rev.) FRANK E. NIESET 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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Current Comment 





Issue at Little Rock 


In its ringing decision on Aug. 18, 
the Eighth U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals laid bare the simple, basic issue 
in the Little Rock school integration 
case. Reversing the June 21 decision 
of U. S, District Judge Harry J. Lemley, 
which suspended integration at Central 
High School until 1961, the Appeals 
Court said in uncompromising terms: 


This issue plainly comes down to 
the question of whether overt public 
resistance, including mob _ protest, 
constitutes sufficient cause to nullify 
an order of the Federal court direct- 
ing the school board to proceed with 
its integration plan. We say the time 
has not yet come in these United 
States when an order of a Federal 
court must be whittled away, watered 
down, or shamefully withdrawn in 
the face of violent and unlawful acts 
of individual citizens in opposition 
thereto. 

To hold otherwise, the court contin- 
ued, “would result in accession to the 
demands of insurrectionists or rioters 
(Strutwear Knitting Co. v. Olson and 
Faubus v. U. S.) and the withholding 
of rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Obviously so. To delay the start of 
integration on the superficially plausi- 
ble plea that a “cooling off” period is 
required—as if enough time had not al- 
ready passed since the Supreme Court’s 
decision on May 17, 1954—would only 
reward extremists and encourage further 
lawlessness. The deplorable strategy of 
the segregationists at Little Rock, which 
Gov. Orval E. Faubus aided and 
abetted, might easily become the pat- 
tern throughout the South. 

The decision of the Eighth District 
Court, with six of the seven judges sit- 
ting upholding it, returns the Central 
High case to the doorstep of the White 
House. But it presents a fresh challenge 
to others besides the President of the 
United States. To all those citizens of 
Little Rock who believe in the all-em- 
bracing Fatherhood of God and who 
pledge allegiance to these United States 
the noble ruling of the court calls to 
surmount hoary prejudices and to live 
publicly the truths they profess in the 
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privacy of their hearts. As they consid- 
er their part in this historic struggle 
for orderly government and human 
rights, let them remember that not only 
the eyes of the nation but the eyes of 
the whole world are intently watching 
them. For Little Rock is, alas, not the 
least of the battlefields of the Cold 
War. 


Tax Relief 


The two tax bills passed by the 85th 
Congress will cost the Treasury about 
$300 million annually, but they’re worth 
it. In view of the inequities they cor- 
rect, the loopholes they plug and the 
encouragement they give small business, 
the price is bearable no matter how 
big the prospective deficit is for fiscal 
1959. 

The first bill, an excise tax measure, 
should stimulate the entertainment in- 
dustry. It exempts from the 10-per-cent 
tax on admissions to theatres, movies, 
baseball games and other types of en- 
tertainment the first $1 of the price of 
tickets. It repeals the 20-per-cent impost 
on club dues and initiation fees for 
members of community swimming pools 
and skating rinks. Of more interest, per- 
haps, to many of our readers, it ex- 
empts parochial and other nonprofit 
schools from excise taxes on telephone 
and transportation bills and on all the 
goods they buy. To the dismay of pro- 
hibitionists, the bill extends the time 
for payment of the $10.50 per gallon 
tax on whiskey held in bond from the 
present 8 years to 20 years. The cost of 
these concessions is estimated at $42 
million—a piddling sum in relation to 
the nearly $10 billion Uncle Sam col- 
lects every year through excise taxes. 


... Small Business Aided 


The other tax bill is of considerably 
more importance, not only in terms of 
revenue—it will save taxpayers about 
$260 million—but also in its potential 
impact on the future shape of the 
American economy. In addition to a 
large number of technical changes, the 
bill grants significant relief to small 
business. Since some of the changes are 





too complex to be described here, it 
will be sufficient to say that for the most 
part they are designed to make it easier 
for small businesses to accumulate cash 
for expansion. It is hoped that one of 
the changes, which under certain c’r- 
cumstances blunts the impact of estate 
taxes on closely held businesses by per- 
mitting the heirs to pay the tax bill in 
10 annual instalments, will help to pre- 
vent the forced sale of small concerns. 

Though this kind of legislation is 
patently discriminatory, it can surely 
be justified. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the health of a free society 
is related to the healthy existence of 
many small, enterprising economic 
units in both business and agriculture. 
Legislation aimed at achieving this goal 
imposes no serious hardship on big 
business and may in the long run pre- 
vent it from expanding to its own ruin. 
Theoretically at least, the easiest kind 
of economy to socialize is one dominated 
by giant industrial concerns and huge 
factories on the land. 


Death in the Air 


When you read in the papers on Aug. 
14 of the death of 99 people in an air- 
liner disaster a short distance out over 
the Atlantic from Shannon (Ireland) 
airport, and then were hit the very next 
day with headlines announcing the 
holocaust of 23 persons in a crash at 
Nantucket, Mass., your first reaction, 
probably and understandably, was: “T'll 
never fly again,” or: “they'll never get 
me up in one of those things.” So many 
deaths, with their sad consequences of 
broken families and shattered hopes 
and dreams, do indeed seem a high 
price to pay for all the undoubted bene- 
fits air travel has brought into human 
lives. 

But let us not be too quick to cast 
a jaundiced eye on commercial air trav- 
el. It is estimated that 3,000 passengers 
cross the North Atlantic in a normal 
day on some 50 air-line flights. Within 
this country, 140,000 passengers travel 
daily on 10,000 flights. In 1957, acci- 
dents on all U. S. air lines accounted 
for one death for every 833 million pas- 
senger-miles. By contrast, motor-vehicle 
traffic deaths in 1956 on U. S. roads 
ranged from 2.8 people for each 100 
million miles (in the District of Colum- 
bia) to 11.1 (in Nevada). The odds 
that the air-traveler will come safely 
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to his journey’s end within the United 
States are 25,000 to 1; they are 12,500 
to 1 that he will land safely from for- 
eign flights. 

Air-line crashes make the headlines 
more readily and dramatically than road 
disasters, but they ought not inject un- 
due fear nor obscure the fact that the 
automobile is far more deadly. Hence 
the moral responsibility of the man or 
woman or (especially) the teen-ager 
who takes the wheel in hand. 


“Study of Surrender” 


The incident is apparently closed. 
President Eisenhower has roundly de- 
nounced the idea that anyone in his 
Administration could even contemplate 
the possibility of U. S. surrender in a 
nuclear war. The Senate, in a symbolic 
act of indignation, on Aug. 15 voted 
88-2 to bar Government funds to finance 
any such study. Nobody seemed anxious 
to inquire too closely just what U. S. 
agency had ordered the alleged study 
or even what the study was really all 
about. 

But the damage is already done. By 
the simple publication in a single news- 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, of a 
vague allusion to a study of surrender 
conditions, the monster of defeatism 
was fed a juicy and fattening morsel. 
Abroad, the suspicion that the great 
United States is losing confidence in 
its ability to fend off atomic attack is 
bound to have a withering effect on the 
morale of our allies. Red propaganda is 
sure to repeat the story in mocking 
tones, striking further doubt in the 
minds of neutrals. Let us hope that the 
vigor of denials in high places will serve 
in part to check the bad effects of this 
unfortunate incident. 


Advertise Our Moon-Miss? 


When our first “lunar vehicle” blasted 
off at Cape Canaveral in Florida on 
Aug. 17, scientists stated that they 
feared the American public were ex- 
pecting too much. Insisting that this 
first attempt to hurl a rocket around 
the moon was simply an initial test of 
“an untried rocket combination,” they 
avowed that they “would have been 
overjoyed” if the first three stages of the 
four-rocket complex had fired. Chances 
of complete success, the missile-men 
had warned, were about one in ten. 
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Why, then, asks the U. S. public, 
wary now after having been news- 
greedy before the event, allow so much 
publicity to be given a project that had 
so little chance to succeed? Why adver- 
tise our failures? If Russia fails in the 
same moon-shot in September, when 
the moon will be in the most favorable 
position for a Soviet attempt (inci- 
dentally, several days before we can 
try again), it’s most unlikely the world 
will be permitted to have even the 
slightest hint of it. 

To this question Defense Secretary 
Neil H. McElroy has come up with what 
seems to us a reasonable answer: 


Under the American way, both 
success and failure are reported 
candidly wherever possible. The pub- 
lic interest is paramount... . Equally 
impcertant is the need to insure in- 
ternational understanding of the 
U. S. objective, which continues to 

-be the enrichment of - scientific 


knowledge for the benefit of all man-_ 


kind. 


If publicizing our failures were tanta- 
mount to endangering our national se- 
curity, that would be another question. 
But in the long run, the prestige of 
achievements is enhanced by the honest 
acknowledgement of failures that may 
have preceded them, especially when 
the very failures may have enriched, if 
not our own pride, at least the “scienti- 
fic knowledge for the benefit of all man- 
kind”—Russians included. 


Quest for Community 


Thirty years after the American Cath- 
olic hierarchy issued its famous 1919 
Program for Social Reconstruction, it 
could be said that the provisions of 
that imaginative social blueprint had 
been pretty well built into the Ameri- 
can social structure. Since that anniver- 
sary, consequently, and even before, 
Catholic advocates of social justice have 
felt the need for a redefinition of goals. 
This need occasioned the summoning a 
few years ago of a National Catholic 
Social Action Conference. The fourth 
meeting of NCSAC (University of 
Notre Dame, Sept. 5-7) will continue 
the search for new goals. Among the 
experts, opinions wil] differ on the de- 
gree of urgency attaching to various so- 
cial problems. It is hard to im>gine, 
however, that there will be much dis- 
agreement over any emphasis the con- 
ference chooses to give to urban com- 


munity planning. After all, since Cath- 
olics as a group are heavily concen- 
trated in our cities, the conferees may 
be expected to show special interest in 
what is being achieved in this field. 
Urban planning is expanding rapidly 
these days and now takes in much more 
than the erection of public and private 
housing, slum clearance and other tra- 
ditional goals of urban renewal. 

In the years ahead, if it is to remain 
a healthy society, the United States 
must seek to recapture that sense of 
community which makes for a responsi- 
ble citizenry. This is especially true in 
its crowded and highly mobile cities. 
If the Church, the supernatural exem- 
plar of community, can aid in the quest 
for a healthy temporal community, this 
is clearly a point on which future Cath- 
olic social action ought seriously to 
concentrate. 


Hemispheric Cooperation 


President Juscelino Kubitschek of 
Brazil is emerging more and more 
prominently as the leading spokesman 
for Latin America. On June 6, after Vice 
President Nixon’s “unpleasant ordeal,” 
he invited President Eisenhower to re- 
view “the policy of mutual understand- 
ing on this hemisphere.” Then, two 
months later, he persuaded Secretary of 
State Dulles, who was visiting Rio, to 
agree to a meeting in Washington of 
the Ambassadors of all the 21 Western- 
hemisphere republics to study their 
common needs. 

Now the energetic Mr. Kubitschek 
has made a further proposal. On Aug. 
14 he suggested that a “Committee of 
21” meet in Washington to discuss the 
economic help and technical aid that 
Latin America needs so sorely. Presum- 
ably the committee’s findings would be 
ratified by a later meeting of the 21 
Heads of State. 

President Kubitschek’s last suggestion 
came opportunely, for two days earlier 
the United States had agreed, reversing 
a long-established policy, to set up an 
International Development Institution. 
This will go a long way to facilitate ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources down 
there, by offering larger funds, and on 
easier terms, than have heretofore been 
available. 

Latin Americans had been asking, 
even before the Marshall Plan for 
Europe was begun in 1948, whether 
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some such regional plan could be pro- 
vided for their development. They had 
found that investment capital available 
from private sources, from the Export- 
Import Bank and the International Bank 


were not completely suited to their 
needs, Among other things, the wide 
fluctuation in world prices of raw ma- 
terials often made it impossible for them 
to meet interest and principal payments 


they needed a more flexible fund—and a 
bigger one. It is to be hoped the new 
Development Institution wil] meet their 
needs and prove to Latin Americans 
that Uncle Sam really wants to be a 


Good Neighbor. 





for Reconstruction and Development on their loans. Therefore, they argued, 


| —Asia Seeks a Middle Road 


TL PUBLIC SPEECHES and in interviews, leaders 

of Southeast Asia have repeatedly declared 
their aversion to dictatorship in the form of pri- 
vate or international capitalism and in the form 
of State capitalism or communism. The nations 
of Southeast Asia still suffer from the effects of 
the former, and they fear the effects of the latter, 
which they see in countries under Communist 
domination. They want to avoid both extremes 
and for that reason seek some kind of a socialist 
state. : 

Statesmen and politicians realize that social- 
ism was originally a reaction against capitalism 
as it reigned in the countries of the West. They 
do not want Western socialism. Given their dif- 
ferent backgrounds, they may even want to 
change or scrap some of its basic tenets. 

In his speech before the third congress of the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL ), 
U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma and chairman 
of AFPFL, gave a detailed description of what 
AFPFL means by a socialist state. It wants a 
form of government that guarantees man’s 
rights as a human person, economic stability, 
a decent standard of life and positive freedom of 
religion and cultural life. 

U Nu made it clear that foreign capital has 
not heeded the real needs of the peoples of 
Asia. It has settled in countries where raw ma- 
terials and agricultural produce can be got for 
a low price and made ready for world markets 
with cheap labor. They have all suffered from 
the evil effects of a capitalist expansion that now 
goes by the name of imperialism or colonialism. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia are trying to develop a 
national economy that is not primarily subserv- 
ient to the interests of foreign capital and that 
will give the nation true ownership of the rich 
natural resources of its territory and at least some 
control over the means to develop these re- 
sources. What is called nationalization is at bot- 
tom a natural desire to order the national econ- 
omy according to the needs of the nation. 

No Asian statesman, politician or economist, 
no matter how strong his national feelings will 
deny that his country needs the help of foreign 
economic and technical experts and the invest- 


Fr. HAARSELHORST is AMERICA’S corresponding 
editor in Jakarta, Indonesia. 











ment of foreign capital. At international and re- 
gional conferences the representatives of the 
Southeast Asian states openly confess that their 
countries need assistance and they hope that it 
will be available on conditions that will not 
lower the prestige of their governments. 

All this was very clear from the words spoken 
by Tengku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister of 
the Federation of Malaya, at the opening session 
of the ECAFE conference at Kuala Lumpur on 
March 5. He was of the opinion that intergov- 
ernmental aid and aid from international bodies 
will not suffice to meet the needs of Asia. Private 
capital is also needed and he wished that a body 
like ECAFE would draw up a charter and model 
conditions for foreign capital investment. 

In spite of Indonesia’s internal troubles, there 
is no essential divergence of opinion on this 
score. All leaders—except the Communists—want 
what they call a socialist state and by this they, 
too, mean a state which is neither capitalist nor 
Communist. The statement of the Bishops of 
Indonesia (Dec. 11, 1955) unhesitatingly de- 
clared that the demand for national independ- 
ence really aims at the death of a capitalism 
which in most cases does not care about the 
well-being of the peoples of Asia. But at the 
same time they warned against the snares of 
international communism. 

It may be good to add that U Nu, in his speech 
mentioned above, went to great lengths to show 
why the Communist ideology does not fit the 
character of Asian peoples. He was referring 
specially to Burma; their socialist state, he said, 
could not be based on extreme Marxism. 

Communism is doing its utmost to lead South- 
east Asia astray as it searches for a middle path. 
It is not surprising that under the circumstances 
foreign vested interests are seeing too many 
danger signs, and are inclined to distrust Asian 
leaders who reject the capitalist road without 
wanting to take the Communist road. 

All things considered, it will be wise to trust 
Asian leaders who do not want their country to 
fall a prey to communism. It is not such a 
strange idea to want to avoid the extremes of 
both capitalism and communism. Fer over fifty 
years the Popes have been urging the leaders of 
nations to try and find a road that goes halfway 
between. J. HAARSELHORST 
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Washington Front 





The 85th Congress: Epitaph 


UsT ABOUT this time every year, I find myself writing 
Fos Congress is unpredictable. It will, probably, 
have adjourned before this sees print, but what it will 
have done remains mysterious. Writing as I do just 
two weeks before date of publication, I find it has- 
ardous to predict anything. For instance, this Review 
commented editorially two weeks ago that the Kennedy- 
Ives labor-reform bill (as distinct from the labor wel- 
fare-fund bill) was “dead.” I never thought it was, and 
as I write it is very much alive. Nothing wrong with 
that: the knowledgeable House Speaker Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn ( Tex.) said farm legislation was dead. Then, two 
weeks later, he said it was “in the bag.” So, naturally, 
two days later, he pronounced it dead again, if——. 

Who would have thought that, with adjournment 
fever running high, the august Senate would waste 
long precious hours late into the night passionately de- 
bating an issue that never was, is not now, and never 
will be: U. S.-paid studies of American “surrender” in 
an all-out nuclear war. The White House called the 
whole furore “nonsense” and “ridiculous” and that was 
an understatement. 

Then there was the “disappearance” of Rep. Howard 
W. Smith (D., Va.). Lots of other Congressmen have 


On All Horizons 


been absent before, but Mr. Smith happens to be chair- 
man of the omnipotent Rules Committee, without 
whose permission no bill, no matter how small, may 
reach the floor. It happened this time that during his 
“long weekend” (from Friday to Thursday) there was 
a big log jam of big and little bills, with some of which 
he disagreed; but his committee can’t act without him. 

Another interesting and long-standing phenomenon 
is that the big, high-pressure, special-interest groups 
wait until the last two weeks or so to put in their pet 
projects and harassed Congress passes them almost ab- 
sent-mindedly. On one day in August, the Senate sent 
to the White House 176 bills, and the House 88—small, 
“personal” bills, of course, but enough to give the Presi- 
dent writer’s cramp, and possibly cause that hitch in 
his golf backswing about which he has complained. 

The newspaper reader must have noticed that many 
bills are passed by a “voice vote.” To the knowing, this 
means that perhaps a half-dozen members were present. 
Hordes of visitors to the city go eager-eyed and ex- 
pectant to the Capitol, only to see a handful on the 
floor for a heralded “great debate” and go home with 
disillusionments and bitterness. Last year a $2-billion 
appropriation was passed by a voice vote, and an eye- 
witness testified to me that exactly seven members were 
there. On recent roll-call votes on important legislation 
in the House, I have added up the ayes and nays and 
together they do not come to a majority of the member- 
ship. Wirrip Parsons 
[The Kennedy-Ives bill definitively expired in the 
House on August 18. Ep.] 
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PAX ROMANA. “The Meaning of 
Freedom and the University Today” 
will be the theme of the 22nd triennial 
World Congress of Pax Romana, in Vi- 
enna, Aug. 31-Sept. 6. Representing the 
U. S. National Newman Club Federa- 
tion will be Rev. Andrew J. O'Reilly, 
Catholic chaplain at New York Univer- 
sity; James Anderson, Baltimore; Rich- 
ard Dremuk and Ferdie Setaro, New 
York. The National Federation will have 
its 44th annual convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 1-6. 


p> FOR EDITORS ET AL. Madrid will 
be the scene of the 1960 International 
Congress of the Catholic Press. 


B AUSTRALIAN CATHOLICS have 
a new review, Manna. Published once 
a year, it is sponsored by a committee 
of the Newman movement of two uni- 
versities. Editor H. E. Strakosch de- 
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scribes it as “a contribution toward the 
development of Christian intellectual- 
ism in Australia” (38 Stuart Ave., Nor- 
manhurst, N.S.W., 4/-). 


p> LITURGICAL LIBRARY. The Pro- 
ceedings of past Liturgical Weeks, a 
unique collection of 18 volumes, is now 
available at $25 the set from The 
Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 


BSOURCE BOOK. A Catholic Dic- 
tionary (formerly known as The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedic Dictionary) is now in 
its third edition. Edited by Donald Att- 
water, it includes recent liturgical and 
canonical reforms and contemporary 
political events affecting the Church 
(Maemillan, $5.95). 


BCHURCH-STATE RELATIONS. 
Useful documentation on the legal as- 
pect of religious issues is provided by 


May, 1958 Notre Dame Lawyer (Notre 
Dame, Ind.). 


B CHRISTMAS READIED. A pro- 
gram of civic and religious activities de- 
signed to re-Christianize Christmas is 
now being pushed by the NCCM and 
the NCCW through their 20,000 affili- 
ated organizations. A kit giving sug- 
gestions for “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” has been prepared. 


p> PERSONALITIES. At this month’s 
Moscow congress in connection with 
the International Geophysical Year, 
Ghana is being represented by Rev. 
John Koster, S.V.D., lecturer in physics 
at the University: College of Ghana. . . 
At Sumter, S. C., Aug. 8, died Miss 
Katherine L. McKiever, 66, NC News 
Service aide for 30 years. She was a 
member of a pioneer South Carolina 
Catholic family. ‘ RAG, 
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Editorials 





Labor Day, 1958 


3 ge AGAIN Labor Day will be celebrated in the 
shadow of the McClellan committee. Though the 
Labor Day statements of AFL-CIO President George 
Meany and Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler 
stressed mostly non-labor issues—the state of the Cold 
War, the hard lot of minority groups, the condition of 
American education—our trade-union movement is 
necessarily preoccupied with the Senate committee 
probe and its widespread repercussions. 

The struggle for self-reform goes doggedly ahead. 
Not even the recession, with all the problems industrial 
slack and unemployment create for unions, has been 
allowed to shift the emphasis to more congenial fields. 
Not that the AFL-CIO has ceased its manifold activities 
for human well-being (many of them designed to 
benefit the country as a whole rather than workers as 
a group). It still carries on its campaigns for a strong 
defense establishment, for foreign aid and an enlight- 
ened international trade program, for housing and slum 
clearance, for improvements in pensions and unemploy- 
ment compensation and for other social goals. But so 
long as the McClellan committee continues to make 
corrosive headlines, the men at the head of the Ameri- 
can labor movement have to concentrate on the great 
ethical problem it highlights. 

In its annual Labor Day statement, this preoccupa- 
tion with the McClellan committee probe did not es- 
cape the attention of NCWC’s Social Action Depart- 
ment. Our readers may recall that in its statement last 
year the department defended the Senate investigation 
and expressed the opinion that “it would ultimately 
prove to have been beneficial to the labor movement.” 
Though the department remains of that opinion, it now 
perceives a growing danger in the McClellan com- 
mittee’s operations. To allow the Senate probe to drag 
on interminably, it warns, “would serve no useful legis- 
lative purpose and might conceivably do serious harm 
to the labor movement and to the cause of collective 
bargaining and labor-management relations.” 

These fears are well grounded. As one moves about 
among the public, one notices that in the minds of many 
people the labor movement has become cast in the 


image of “Jimmy” Hoffa and the Teamsters. One 
notices, also, that certain powerful employer groups 
are busily exploiting the McClellan committee probe 
for purposes that bode no good either for organized 
labor or for the future of collective bargaining. Nor 
can one be happy over the impact of the committee’s 
headlines on labor opinion abroad, which is ceaselessly 
subject anyway to Communist denigration of the anti- 
Communist AFL-CIO. For all these reasons a warning 
that the Senate hearings ought not be unnecessarily 
protracted is pertinent and reasonable. 

Even those, however, who agree with the Social Ac- 
tion Department’s reasoning may have an important 
reservation. Granted that the object of a congressional 
investigation is to gather information for legislative pur- 
poses, and that once that object has been accomplished, 
the justification for a probe ceases to exist, there is a 
special aspect to the McClellan hearings that compli- 
cates the issue. These hearings appear to be essential to 
the success of the AFL-CIO’s clean-up campaign. The 
federation is simply not geared to uncover the corrup- 
tion the McClellan committee has revealed. So long as 
George Meany remains head of the AFL-CIO, the drive 
for honesty and democracy in trade unions will be 
pressed. The question is, how successfully and how 
speedily will it be pressed without the benefit of the 
Senate hearings? In coming to any conclusion about the 
life-span of the McClellan committee, this is a con- 
sideration, we think, that cannot be overlooked. 

For the rest, we join the Social Action Department 
in pleading with both labor and management “to forget 
their petty differences and sincerely accept one another 
as equal partners in the service of the community.” In 
addition to their concern for justice, let them remember 
the divine commandment of love. As the department 
warns, in the words of Pope Pius XII: “There is no 
genuine justice which is not preceded and prepared by 
the warmth of charity.” Surely, on this Labor Day in 
the dangerously troubled year of 1958, U. S. labor and 
management are not lacking incentives to bury the past 
and to strive together for a future of domestic pros- 
perity and world peace. 


The Eisenhower Program 


i President Eisenhower made his historic appear- 
ance before the UN General Assembly on August 
13, UN delegates have been jockeying for position on 
the question of Anglo-American withdrawal from 
Lebanon and Jordan. Meanwhile the President’s long- 
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range economic proposals to stabilize the Middle East 
appear to have been filed away for future reference. 
The interim affords this Review a more critical look at 
his ideas than was possible last week (p. 522). 

The Eisenhower program has been hailed in the cap- 
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itals of the West as an imaginative approach to the 
problems of the Middle East. But the mere formulation 
of policy is not the same as putting policy into effect. 
The first great difficulty to be overcome is the luke- 
warm reaction the President’s plan has met in the Arab 
world itself. 

Given the Arab frame of mind, any proposal spon- 
sored from without, even by such an impartial organiza- 
tion as the UN General Assembly, is likely to meet with 
suspicion and distrust. When it serves to block the 
ambitions of Gamal Abdel Nasser and his army of sup- 
porters throughout the Middle East, new oppositions 
arise. Yet to block some oi these ambitions is precisely 
what the President’s proposals to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Lebanon and Jordan aim to do. 

The heart of President Eisenhower's program is its 
provision for regional economic development under 
Arab leadership and with U. S. aid. Here again there 


, 


are obstacles to be overcome. 1) How many countries, 
other than the United States, will be willing to con- 
tribute to the regional development of the Middle East? 
Even the U. S. Congress may be loathe to channel aid- 
funds through the UN. 2) To what extent can the UN 
count on the cooperation of the Arab states? For all 
the talk of Arab unity, there have been no indications 
that Arabs see unity and oil-profit-sharing as one’ and 
the same thing. Each Arab nation that is blessed with 
oil needs every penny the precious commodity can 
bring. Iraq’s big development program, for example, is 
only barely off the ground. 

Despite these obvious handicaps, there is no reason 
to be entirely pessimistic over the prospects of the 
Eisenhower program. As the Economist has remarked: 
“Richer countries would not hesitate to reap the bene- 
fits [the President] offers the Middle East.” It is not too 
much to hope the Arabs will eventually see it that way. 


Is Religion Merely “Interesting”? 


RITING with pungence and wit in the July 9 (Lon- 

don) Punch, C. S. Lewis seeks to answer the ques- 

tion whether religion in the West is reviving or declin- 

ing. He answers a question put to him by a fictitious 

headmaster, namely, “would you deny that there is . . . 

a great, even growing interest in religion?” this way: 
I suppose there is a fairly widespread interest. 

But I don’t feel sure the headmaster is interpreting 

it correctly. In the days when most people had a 

religion, what he meant by “an interest in religion” 

could hardly have existed. For of course religious 
people—that is, people when they are being re- 
ligious—are not “interested in religion.” Men who 
have gods worship those gods; it is the spectators 
who describe this as “interest in religion.” . . . The 
moment a man seriously accepts a deity his interest 
in “religion” is at an end. He’s got something else 
to think about. The ease with which we can now 
get an audience for a discussion of religion does 
not prove that people are becoming more religious. 

What it really proves is the existence of a large 

“floating vote.” Every conversion will reduce this 

potential audience. 

This thought-provoking observation came to mind 
when we were recently mulling over the annual report 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. The summary statistics therein given will 
appear in detail in the Council’s Yearbook of Christian 
Churches, to be published on September 2. 

The figures are indeed impressive and seem to point 
to more than a mere “interest in religion,” for they con- 
centrate mainly on actual religious practice. Of the 
nation’s estimated 1957 total of 170.5 million people, 
104,189,678 (61 per cent) were members of churches or 
synagogues. This was a gain of 964,724 over 1956. In 
that year 62 out of every 100 Americans avowed re- 
ligious affiliation, which was a rise of 3 per cent over 
1955, as against a population growth of about 1.5 per 
cent. In 1957 the population rose by 1.7 per cent, but 
church membership recorded a gaig of only nine-tenths 
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of 1 per cent. Even so, religious affiliation is at an all- 
time high; in percentage of population it has risen from 
18 in 1870, to 36 in 1900, to 43 in 1920, to 57 in 1950— 
to take some samplings of the steady up-curve. 

Other healthy signs are noted. Average per-member 
contributions were $56.74 last year, an increase of 7.3 
per cent over 1956. New church construction was at a 
peak—$868 million, or $93 million ahead of 1956; and 
Sunday school enrolments were up 1.1 per cent to a 
record 40.3 million. 

Is a religious fervor sweeping the land? Yes, say some 
—look at those figures. No, say others—look at the popu- 
lation increase, with which the churches did not keep 
pace last year. The trouble is that very little is known 
about the degree of religious attachment: does a 
healthy donation coupled with rather infrequent church 
attendance mean that one is really religious or just “has 
an interest in” religion? To make a sound judgment 
about the state of religion in this country, many more 
studies ought to be made like the one analyzed in the 
July issue of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. Irving E. Bender of Dartmouth College re- 
tested in 1955-56 a group of 124 Dartmouth men who 
had originally been studied in 1940. He wanted to find 
out what had happened to their religious attitudes in 
the 15 years. 

Briefly—and stripped of the statistical jargonese—Dr. 
Bender discovered that there had been a “marked in- 
crease” in a sense of religious values. “What was sought 
was a perspective for something purposive beyond the 
material comforts of . . . existence. Certain vague 
anxieties were expressed about the routine and literal- 
ness of their lives. Increasingly, the return to religion 
seems to quell their fears and to promise hope.” 

This study is based on a small sampling, to be sure, 
but the results seem to found a hope that in the U. S. 
sector of the West, Mr. Lewis’ “interest in religion” 
turns more often than we think into actual religious 
practice. , 
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Talks at Toumliline 


John LaFarge 


HE LECTURE HALL at Toumliline in Morocco is 
| an ideal spot for a summer meeting of minds. 
In the middle of the hall, a fountain plays in a 
blue-tiled pool. The walls to the south and east are 
broken away, so that eyes can rest upon the oak-and- 
cedar-clad mountain slopes above this unique Bene- 
dictine monastery and its complex of gardens and guest 
houses. Even at the hottest hour of the day a bit of 
dry breeze steals in from the forest above or from the 
plains below—you are some 4,000 feet above sea level 
and over 110 miles east of the Atlantic. This entire 
highly skilled work of layout and modern, functional 
design is a tribute to the vision of Dom Denis Martin, 
the prior of this recent foundation, to Dom Placide 
Pernod, his indefatigable assistant, to the genius of 
Toumliline’s Dutch architect and chief gardener, 
Brother Jean-Michel, to the devotion and faith of the 
Benedictine community of thirty, as well as to many 
outstanding men and women, in and out of Morocco, 
who have associated themselves with their venture. 

The monks came in 1952 to this fountain in the heart 
of the Middle Atlas mountains with no preconceived 
ideas as to what form their work might take. They 
would build a home of prayer and peace in a complete- 
ly non-Christian world, in the heart of the Maghreb, 
the ancient Moslem territory, with Berber shepherds 
and small farmers as their neighbors. With no possibil- 
ity of making converts to Christianity, they would lead 
the monastic life of prayer, labor and charity. 

Out of their situation grew three notable outside ac- 
tivities: a residence for Moslem boys studying at various 
secondary and technical schools; a dispensary, directed 
by a dedicated physician and nurse, where 30,000 per- 
sons were treated last year—a large proportion of these 
suffering from malnutrition or trachoma; and, finally, 
their enterprise as hosts to an annual eight-week Cours 
International, given under joint Moslem and non-Mos- 
iein auspices, with French as the language of communi- 
cation. Among the 37 guests of a dozen or more na- 
uonalities who took part in the second session—July 21 
to 3l—of this year’s Third Cours International were 
three Americans beside myself: Prof. Benjamin Rivlin, 
of Brooklyn College, and Mrs. Rivlin; and Prof. Daniel 
F.. McCall, of Boston University, a specialist and re- 
search consultant in African ethnology. 





FatHeR LaFarce attended the Second Session of the 
Cours International at Toumliline, July 20-Aug. 2. 
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There was much and lengthy debate around that 
blue-tiled pool—in the burning noonday hours and in 
the aromatic cool of evening. The program was led by 
Mr. Hassan Zemmouri, of Morocco’s Ministry of In- 
terior, and by Mr. Louis Fougére, Counselor of the 
Moroccan Government. The discussion turned upon 
problems of communal and municipal administration 
and organization in the rapidly evolving Moroccan 
state. These are problems debated now in and about 
the entire African continent. The same themes recur 
wherever people discuss the emergence of the new 
sleeping giant into the light of day. So much initiative 
and enterprise are put forward by a newly independent 
country that it is easy to forget the persistent problems 
of poverty, unemployment, health, illiteracy and primi- 
tive agriculture. A visitor in an unfamiliar country is 
not in a position to shape judgments. He does, how- 
ever, naturally ask himself how large numbers of people 
can continue to make their way in the modern world 
with merely primitive farming, and what changes must 
be made in the basic structure of their living. 

No feature, perhaps, of Moroccan life is more dis- 
tinctive than the souk, the weekly, infinitely picturesque 
town market gathering, which has its analogies through- 
out the African continent. Can the souk, for instance, 
continue as a basic economic unit, or will it have to be 
incorporated into something larger? 


NEW AFRICA’S PROBLEMS 


The visitor is puzzled to know how the many thou- 
sands of young people who leave the North African 
countryside and flock to the urban centers, especially 
booming Casablanca, are going to find employment. 
When will the problem of unemployment be overcome? 
I casually asked this question of as knowledgeable a 
non-Moroccan source as I could well happen on. “Not 
for two decades,” was the reply. 

These human constants, as I say, remain African con- 
stants: political, economic, religious. Political independ- 
ence releases, it is true, new, highly constructive forces. 
The talks at Toumliline turned upon channeling them 
in the right direction. Yet with independence comes 
the urgent need of political and economic federation, 
and with federation, the hard facts of hundredfold ties 
between Europe and the African continent that cannot 
be severed without mutual disaster. 

The 37 participants in the conference were not con- 
tent to talk mere generalities. They detailed a variety 
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of specific problems, such as the question of funda- 
mental education and its relation to the development 
of the community. Not only in North Africa, but all 
over the continent, it was pointed out, a balance needs 
to be found between the remarkable results obtained 
by expert corps of teachers, doctors, etc., in forming 
an African elite and the sheer quantitative insufficiency 
of such efforts, as measured by the great mass of the 
rural population. This same difficulty, it was noted, is 
found in the field of agriculture, of “gyi of 
water and forests, or rural engineering. 

Several solutions were proposed. Cesthin. highly 
stepped-up plans adopted by the Moroccan Govern- 
ment itself are not unlike some of those set on foot in 
India, which place the principal emphasis upon sys- 
tematic development of the local community. A per- 
manent secretariat and a National Institute of Com- 
munity Research and Community Education were pro- 
posed, and an existing pilot project described. 


INFLUENCE OF A PRESENCE 


The significance of the meetings at Toumliline seems 
to lie in the particular atmosphere in which they are 
conducted. In the first place, they are a joint conference 
of Moslems and non-Moslems, on matters of common 
interest, held in an atmosphere of entire and mutual 
good faith. It is not merely a question of being willing 
to converse with one another, but something deeper: a 
conviction on the part of each participant that those 
of the opposing faiths have something to contribute 
toward unraveling problems common to themselves and 
to the world. The participants, therefore, are intellec- 
tually present to one another, in the finest meaning of 
such a word. 

But their presence to one another is made possible by 
another Presence, that of the living Church—in the per- 
sons of the monastic community—as their host, as their 
companion, as a continual wellspring of prayer, wor- 
ship, ceaseless labor—hard, manual labor as well as in- 
tellectual toil—and overflowing charity. The Mysterium 
Dei, the Divine Mystery of liturgical adoration, praise, 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, is each day enacted in their midst. 
Yet it lays claim only by silent invitation, not by com- 
pulsion or exhortation. In the midst of the harsh and 
cruelly contradictory problems of the North African 
and Middle Eastern world, a divine and visible Work 
is performed. 

The confidence the Fathers of Toumliline show in their 
mission is paralleled, in somewhat different form, by 
that of Pére Boissieu and his fellow Jesuits in their toil- 
some but flourishing agricultural school (C.I.D.E.R.A. ) 
—for Christian and Moslem youth jointly—at Temara, 
on the sea coast just outside of Rabat. That work, too, 
takes a mortgage on the future, and educates some of 
the promising youth prepared at Toumliline. In both 
enterprises, the present Government of Morocco con- 
siders it has a valuable stake. 

The friends of Toumliline are under the impression 
that this haven of peace, piety and perfect hospitality 
will become a sort of crossroads for the study and dis- 
cussion of the deeper problems of all Africa—thus 
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reaching far beyond its present principal concern about 
North African conditions as such. They see its spirit 
as closely in harmony with that of the great encyclical 
on the African missions, Fidei Donum, of our present 
holy Father, Pius XII. As this development unfolds— 
provided it follows a natural course—it will remind us, 
Americans of the mighty spiritual resources latent 
among the African peoples under the fructifying in- 
fluence of God’s grace. 

As for the future of Islam, and of the impact of such 
meetings and this great central Presence upon the soul 
of Islam: this, too, is a mystery of grace. Head-on apos- 
tolic campaigns to conquer the Moslem soul have failed 
over the ages, as even such flaming spirits as Francis 
of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola learned in all humility. 
Such modern apostles as Cardinal Lavigerie’s White 
Fathers and the companions of the saintly Charles de 
Foucauld are teaching the same lesson in our day. 
Islam’s spiritual evolution will come from within, from 
the seeds of a very early Christianity still latent in its 
teachings. 

A visitor will naturally ask himself, too, whether 
such friendly spiritual rencontres in this North African 
refuge may not do something—by as yet unknown but 
possibly available channels—to relieve the great distress 
of Central Africa’s Christian peoples over the active 
Moslem proselytizing in their midst. 

From this very brief experience one item seemed . 
painfully certain. There is dire need now for the finest 
spiritual elements in all camps, Moslem, Christian and 
Jewish, to unite against the insidious disease of Com- 
munist penetration. The final report of the American 
Assembly of Columbia University, held at Arden House 
May 1-4, 1958, emphasizes the Soviet Union’s pressure 
on the African continent. “As the [1957] Cairo con- 
ference foreshadows,” says the Report, “Soviet pressure 
on Africa will certainly mount in the next decade, if 
only because there will be fewer colonial governments 
to curtail it.” How much progress it will make is not 
easy to foretell. 

Soviet exports to Morocco in 1956 were greater than 
to any other African country, save Egypt. As these 
countries become more and more industrialized, greater 
Soviet penetration will be possible via the trade unions. 
Moscow is not asleep, and can present its “peace front” 
in a hundred attractive forms. Two Communist news- 
papers are published in Morocco, and students from the 
Kingdom are welcomed in 
Moscow and the satellite 
countries. With Moscow’s ay 
new tactical shift, national- ( < 
ist leaders in the different 
countries are praised and 
honored. “The United 
States is inescapably com- 
mitted to a moderate and 
responsible policy toward 
Africa,” observes the Re- 
port, “which contrasts 
sharply with the unre- 
strained Soviet tactics.” 
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Smoldering embers of evil can be quenched only by 
the life-giving fountains of God’s great Work on earth. 
But the conversation, intelligently directed, of good 
and sincere men can do much to make God's grace free 
to operate. As the King of Morocco said in his address 
to the 1957 Toumliline Conference, such cooperation 
in defense of divine law and the highest moral values 
“is the best guarantee for the salvation of humanity.” 

My old friend Dr. Francis M. Hammond—formerly 
professor of philosophy at Seton Hall University and 
now cultural counselor at the American Embassy in 
Morocco—drove me back to Rabat late in the cool night 
air. Along the many miles through the fertile plains of 
splendid Government-built roads we passed beautiful 
estates and fine crops, the result of French colonial 
enterprise. Ever and anon there appeared the ghost- 
like, always dignified forms of the Moroccan country 





folk, with their white turbans and flowing robes, 
slowly trudging behind their heavily laden horses or 
donkeys. All over Africa, remarked Dr. Hammond, 
you meet people walking the roads at any hour of the 
night. Where are all these millions of simple, humble 
people going, as the trucks laden with military supplies 
or construction material roar by? What is the future 
of Moslem womanhood—veiled among the Arabs, with- 
out veils among the Berbers? These are problems for 
future conferences like Toumliline, which will doubt- 
less need a bit more systematic organization if they are 
to achieve their purpose. We in this country can at 
least aid by our prayers, and by setting some of our own 
disordered human relations in order. Even this much 
will help the peoples inhabiting that vast continent to 
attain the freedom and dignity to which they are en- 
titled. 





One Big Family 


“ OUR TRADITIONS are so old,” the Sister said, a 
y little wistfully. “Ours are new—but good.” She 

did not mean the “good” as a contrast to mine, 

just as a contrast to “new,” and I looked at her with a 


sudden and of course unnecessary desire, really, to. 


share everything I had. 

“Oh, Sister, our traditions are basically the same. Our 
tradition is the Church. So is yours.” 

An article in the July 12 America pictured the non- 
Catholic pressing his face against the stained glass win- 
dows and kneeling sometimes in the confessional just 
to ask for help. They were pictures which increasingly, 
as we approach happiness ourselves, we desire to see.: 
The Church has long spoken of the “family of nations” 
torn asunder by the wounds of sin, and her tireless 
effort is to get the family back together again. 


GNENESS IN DIVERSITY 


Ever since my own first exposure to the family of 
religious orders by way of summer school, graduate 
record examinations and classes in which all accents 
and habits blended, I have felt something of the same 
longing for unity. 

I do not mean that there has ever really been any 
“rivalry” beyond the constructive desire of all families 
to achieve purity and simplicity and dignity of life. 
Benedictines sending their Sisters to summer school 
want their religious spirit perfect, their habits neat and 
their manners beautiful—ever since Chaucer’s nun set 
a dubious pattern for nun travelers, while the parson 
so perfectly epitomized another Christ. 





Sr. Mary Farru teaches English at Donnelly College, 
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Sister Mary Faith, OSB. 


Dominicans do the same, I know, and Notre Dame 
Sisters are told, I am sure, before they go away that 
they should remember what it is to be a Sister of 
Notre Dame and truly to represent the spirit of their 
foundress. 

Then something happens. The Charity Sister sees 
the Franciscan making the Stations of the Cross; the 
Benedictine observes one of the newest orders reflect- 
ing peacefully over the Office in English; a Jesuit sings 
a high Mass on the Solemnity of St. Benedict, while 
behind him the statue of St. Aloysius stands tall and 
innocent and young and over them all the spirit of 
Ignatius and Benedict is one. 

“Happy Feast!” the Saint Joseph Sister smiles at the 
Sister of Charity on July 19. “This is the day, isn’t it?” 

The common work of the 20th century and the com- 
mon prayer gradually coming through the fountains of 
the Church are teaching a common tongue and putting 
a common look on the faces of her children—more than 
at any other period of history, I believe. 

I do not mean that the Church will ever be unable 
to tell them apart—just as a mother in the family knows 
each child from another. She may have to run down 
the list of names. “Mary, Teresa, Ellen, Dorothy—oh, 
you know which one I mean, come here!” But she will 
know who each one is and what specific spirit she may 
expect from each. And all the time they will all be 
hers, and when a family task is to be done all hands 
will come together to the wheel. 

I would like to make a specific application. Two 
years ago at the newly established English Benedictine 
Priory at St. Louis, Mo., a high Mass was celebrated 
on the Solemnity of St. Benedict. In the procession 
initiating it, there were the soldiers of Ignatius in their 
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OOO RE ana 


simple cassocks, some secular priests of the Archdiocese 
and Benedictines from the monks studying at St. Louis 
University. 

The crowd of Benedictine Sisters attending were 
spotted with brown and white and various mixtures 
from other religious orders and congregations. The re- 
sult in singing was young and rough in spots, but the 
evening air trembled with the feeling of unity in an 
ancient family drawn together by joy. 

Last year, at the same university, the high Mass was 
sung in the chapel of the university itself. A young 
Jesuit priest asked permission from the chancery for an 
evening Mass, found his way flawlessly and with great 
reverence through the intricate Preface for the feast, 
and then after the Mass turned to give a homily on 
“The Spirit of St. Benedict as I See It.” 

There were very few entirely dry eyes. For some 
reason the old Church had a deeply sentimental mo- 
ment, as if everyone were home at once and she did 
not know exactly what to say and would have to go 
put the kettle on or do something practical to keep 
everyone from crying. 

If the most ancient orders had been able to do every- 
thing, I have sometimes thought, there might never 
have been need for the newer ones. But no one has 
ever been sorry tnat they could not do everything. For 
everyone knows how beautiful, along with the August- 
inian and the Benedictine, is the strong step of the 
Jesuit, the gentle beauty of the Franciscan, the dignity 
of the Dominican, the cordiality of the Brothers and 
the praying support of the cloistered Religious, the 
eagerness of all the “Institutes” whose traditions are 
“new” but good. 

“We don't so much build a tradition of place.” a 
Jesuit said to me recently in a gracious compliment. 
“We are moved from one front to another. We dou't 
develop the same kind of tone that stability gives to 
each Benedictine house.” 

Soldiers, I suppose, just have one lasting home. They 
are supposed to be on the march, detached, mobile. 
And how beautiful is their front-line march defending 
the unity of the whole. 


TOWARD CONSCIOUS UNITY 


“I was surprised,” wrote a Sister this summer, “to 
discover that other orders love our Lady as much as 
we do.” 

I was surprised to read that sentence in a paper. I 
never dreamed that her discovery was a discovery, but 
it made me realize how gradually, at least, we are all 
learning that everybody can have everything in the 
whole house. 

It used to be a constant revelation to me, at home, 
that my mother had no hierarchy of foods. Except for 
the fact that my father’s lunch had to be saved for 
him, since he arrived home late on winter evenings, no 
one had a priority on anything. The piece of pie or 
the plate of chicken left from dinner could be lunch 
for anyone. It had no tag on it. We all belonged. 

As the Church moves forward into the ever increas- 
ing richness of her liturgical life and her active aposto- 
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late of charity, I think we are discovering anew how 
we all belong and can have everything in the house. 
Liturgical Weeks do something to strengthen that re- 
alization. 

“It is a fallacy to think, as some people do, that the 
liturgy belongs to the Benedictines,” said a young 
monk at St. Pius X Monastery, 29 miles south of St. 
Louis. “We could not be without its observance, but 
the worship of God belongs to everyone.” We were 
visiting on the crest of an elevation below which the 
Mississippi flowed like a poem. The morning Mass had 
been a poem, exceeding all bounds of verse or rhyme. 

Every family will always have its own accent, but 
the liturgy is the love belonging to the Church and 
every true religious wants everyone in the world to 
have it. 

I have before me the Alleluia verse for the feast of 
St. Benedict. It says: “The man of God, Benedict, was 
filled with the spirit of all the just. May he intercede 
for all members of the monastic profession.” 

I am sure that that includes all of us, the many 
varieties of us who, named after many saints, walk down 
the streets of the world, work in the hospitals and class- 
rooms, establish new frontiers in missionary lands, keep 
vigil in the night for those who do not yet know Christ, 
all “doing battle for Christ the true King,” as one of 
civilization’s oldest religious founders desired the re- 
ligious to do. 

St. Benedict would not claim for his own particular 
family the works which belong to the sons and daugh- 
ters of other houses. He would just rejoice that all 
families belong to God. Thomas Aquinas going to God 
from a Cistercian house and the whole panorama which 
flows on the campuses of any Catholic university dur- 
ing any summer would alike fill him and all founders 
with the peace they so desired. 

Old or new, our tradition is the Church. Timeless 
and timely, she gathers us all together, all who in the 
spirit of adoption cry, “Abba, Father.” With the re- 
ligious of every tribe and nation and people and tongue 
and attire, with the diocesan priests who descend from 
the apostles and whose great patron is the Curé of 
Ars, she draws also the laity, “of whom priests are 
made,” as St. Thomas More reminds us. 

Every age of the Church from the beginning has 
known this. Christ prayed for it. But while we strike 
our breasts over many imperfections in our own 1958, 
we have the right to rejoice because no age has known 
it betters than ours. No century has seen so many rep- 
resentatives of different “families” singing and praying 
and working in so great a harmony. 

For we do believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the body and life everlasting. 
The connotations of all those beautiful phrases have 
accumulated until, at a Liturgical Week or even during 
the ordinary of the simplest summer Mass, the crowd 
around the throne of God tastes a great exultation. It 
is the feeling of experiencing how good a place even 
a vale of tears can be when, in the service of work 
and word, all the family are at home. 
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Clichés Are Dangerous 


Harold C. Gardiner 


O OUR prejudiced eye, one of the most sparkling 
articles to appear in these pages in recent years 
was Thurston N. Davis’ “Scrabble on Madison 
Avenue” (January 15, 1955). It’s always politic, of 
course, to speak well of the work of one’s Editor-in- 
Chief but, quite apart from that, we honestly feel that 
Father Davis did a great service by calling attention to 
the “slow corruption of language” injected into our 
linguistic blood stream by admen who place no limit 
on “this meretricious use of sounds and syllables to 
titillate a jaded public.” 
This Madison Avenue scrabble is perhaps mere smart- 
aleck salesmanship. But there is a serious side to this 
playfulness with language. The simple fact is that 


words are meant to have meaning. They are con- 
ventional symbols for the spiritual realities we call 
ideas. Until the recent past, a kind of abiding re- 
spect for language kept us from permitting its dis- 
integration through arbitrary combinations of its 
mangled elements. . . . There was a time, before 
we got to exploiting language as a set of purely 
evocative symbols, when we would not have dared 
to bastardize a glorious name like Marathon into a 
monster like “phonathon.” Now anything goes. 


Whether or not the advertisers’ attitude of “any- 
thing goes” points to a softened moral fiber, there is 
a field in which a lazy or dishonest misuse of words 
does pose a threat to standards of moral judgment on 
the part of students (especially in the secular colleges 
and universities ) and of the ordinary reader. I refer to 
the jargon, the clichés, the short cuts to thoughtful 
criticism which seem to me more and more employed 
by literary critics and book reviewers. Three words in 
particular have been consistently debased, and their 
debasement suggests that a sort of moral relativism is 
the only standard a reader need bring to the perceptive 
reading of literature. Those words are symbolism, mys- 
ticism and compassion. 


SYMBOLISM ISN’T DOUBLE-TALK 


A most slipshod and misleading use of the word 
symbol or symbolism has cropped up in the vocabulary 
of hitherto careful critics in connection with the sensa- 
tional novel Lolita. This book, “proudly” published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (a feat that wins an accolade from 
a critic for its “courage” ), is, without the slightest doubt 
in my mind, the most obscene lucubration to disgrace 
U. S. publishing in many a decade. The theme itself is 
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distasteful enough: it concerns the perversions of a 
middle-aged European émigré who has an ineluctable 
fondness for what he calls “nymphets’—teen-age girls. 
The story deals in detail with his motel-to-motel dal- 
liance with 12-year-old Lolita, who, to be frank about 
it, is a spoiled, even vicious, sexually precocious brat. 
The details are, as one critic opines, quite “delicately” 
treated; that is to say, there are none of the “obscene” 
four-letter words. It is all very sophisticated, dripping 
with phony “culture,” written in an arch style that 
pleads for “understanding.” But it is weary, cynical, de- 
generate and, precisely because of its veneer of blasé 
charm, emits more noisesomely than a cruder tale would 
the nauseating odor of festering lilies. Incidentally, it 
proves admirably the wise dictum that “only the truly 
vulgar don’t see that pornography is utterly boring.” 

The book has had a strange history. After four U. S. 
publishers had refused to touch it, author Vladimir 
Nabokov sent it to France, where it was issued in Eng- 
lish by the Olympia Press, only to run into a ban by the 
French Government. Then the U. S. Customs authori- 
ties declared that the book did not come under restric- 
tions against the importation of “obscene” material, and 
some copies found their way into the hands of those 
who apparently lie in wait for this type of under-the- 
counter stuff. G. P. Putnam’s Sons now has the dubious 
distinction of raising the book to over-the-counter 
stature. It will have quite a monetary stature, too; watch 
the sales figures after publication on August 18. 

It ought to be adverted to, I suppose, that the story 
is told in the first person by the pervert, who has al- 
ready spent several spells in asylums and who writes 
his tale while waiting the verdict for having murdered 
the “monster” who wins Lolita away from him. This 
heart-wringing circumstance, some of the critics have 
been telling us, adds to the “immensely funny” story 
a dimension of “tragedy.” Elizabeth Janeway (New 
York Times Book Review, August 17), in particular, 
sees the narrator as “the hero with a tragic flaw.” We 
might as well refer to a putrescent corpse as a “noble 
human body with a flaw.” 

This is all cause enough for head-shaking, but now I 
come to a more serious matter, namely, the evasions, 
subterfuges and plain double-talk to which a good num- 
ber of critics have resorted to whitewash this decadent 
book. A dozen or more such statements can be un- 
earthed in the little brochure with which the publishers 
are “proudly” announcing its appearance. 
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‘he most amazing debasement of critical vocabulary, 
however, appears in the statement of Prof. Harry 
Levin of Harvard: “[It is] not primarily sexual at all. 
[It is] a symbol of the aging European intellectual com- 
ing to America, falling in love with it but finding it, 
sadly, a little immature. . . .” One can wonder, inci- 
dentally, whether Professor Levin read Mr. Nabokov’s 
own epilog, in which the author states that “. . . every- 
body should know that I detest symbols and allegories 

.. (p. 316); but let that go. 

The main point is that symbolism is an ancient and 
respected technique. A symbol, say the dictionaries, 
stands for something else; it is a sign that suggests more 
than it actually denotes. A flag is actually a piece of 
cloth, but it stands for love of country, national heroes, 
even respect for God. But the prime fact about a flag 
is that it is a piece of cloth; it is not love of country. 
Symbols, in other words, have a twofold significance; 
they mean what they actually are and they connote 
something they actually are not. When Gerard Manley 
Hopkins described the windhover in his famous poem, 
he was first meditating on the actual flight of an actual 
bird; he saw beyond that, in the grace and mastery of 
the flight, a suggestion, a connotation, a symbolism of 
| the majesty of Christ. 


_ But a newer interpretation of symbolism, of which 
| Professor Levin's is, if I am not mistaken, an extreme 
» example, seems to be that anything can be said if only 





' something else is intended. The imagery of Lolita is not 
‘meant to be sexual; therefore the obvious sexual im- 
_ plications can be, must be, overlooked because there is 
_ a “deeper” meaning. This is a strange application to 
' literary criticism of the end justifying the means. 


COMPASSION ANOTHER INSTANCE 


But let me go on to another catchword that you will 
find in just about every other review of a book that 
deals with the more sordid aspects of life. Sure enough, 
this overworked word crops up in one estimate of our 

' Lolita. Said that critic: “By high art [this novel] trans- 
mutes persons, motives and actions which in ordinary 
life are considered indecent into objects of delight, com- 
passion and contemplation. . . .” There, the word is out 
—it is “compassion.” 

Madame de Staél once wrote that “tout comprendre 
rend trés indulgent” (to know all makes one tolerant). 
This may be true and even desirable in life, but it is no 
way for a man to write a “compassionate” book. It may 
be quite clear to me why the “hero” in a novel runs off 
with his neighbor’s wife, or takes up dope-pushing, or 
does any number of reprehensible things; but this is 
not enough to make me “tolerant” of these sadder as- 
pects of human nature. Understanding, in other words, 
is not enough of itself to engender compassion. 

Compassion connotes in addition a desire to help, and 
in order to help, I must have some idea of what to do; 

, I must pass some at least inchoative judgment. Edmund 
Fuller has an admirable and incisive treatment of this 
“new compassion in the American novel” in Chapter 3 
of his recent Man in Modern Fiction (Random House, 
1958, pp. 32-44). He states, in part: 
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Now we see increasingly a technique of simple 
identification with the degraded [the “lovable bum” 
of Steinbeck and others, says Mr. Fuller, “began 
to slip away, and in his place emerged the genial 
rapist, the jolly slasher, the fun-loving dope- 
pusher”] which is miscalled compassion. . . . 

What is compassion, anyhow? It means the shar- 
ing of a sorrow, a pity and a sympathy, a desire to 
help. . . . It applies to a man’s moral as well as 
material or physical breakdown. In the moral realm 
it recognizes the sharing of all human guilt, the 
potentiality of evil in the most blameless, the ele- 
ment which the Christian calls original sin and the 
analyst calls the id. 

A distinct set of values is necessary to establish 
compassion. . . . Compassion is not a suspension of 
judgment; it is a judgment tempered and chastened 
according to the facts under some definable theory 
of the human condition. . . . Mercy follows a judg- 
ment; it does not precede it. 

Mr. Fuller’s analysis is a trenchant dissection of the 
moral relativism—there’s no real good or evil, or if there 
is, who’s to say just where?—that vitiates much of U. S. 
fiction writing. Let the reader, both of the novels and 
of the critics, beware. 


THE MISTS OF MYSTICISM 


As a last bit of evidence for the prosecution, I would 
like to adduce the misuse of the word “mysticism.” This 
is indeed a large and involved field and I don't have 
either space or equipment to discuss that intuitive 
grasp of God which is real mysticism. But I do know 
this: mysticism is not the word to describe such char- 
acters as those who held the stage in Maugham’s The 
Razor's Edge. They were religiously at sea, they were 
searching for a meaning to life, and something between 
Confucianism to Zen, with a few excursions into Trap- 
pist monasteries thrown in, was the watery reach of 
their spiritual wanderings. Such characters, dubbed 
“mystics” by mystified critics, remind one of Daniel 
Boone. When asked, so the tale goes, whether he had 
ever been lost in all his wanderings in the wilderness, 
he replied after considerable thought: “Well, no; but 
I can remember being considerably confused for three 
days.” 

Frankly, I know of very few novels that contain the 
character of a real mystic. Some of the French master- 
pieces come perhaps close—Bernanos’ Joy and The 
Diary of a Country Priest, Bloy’s The Woman Who Was 
Poor—but real mysticism is a subject not easily treated 
in a novel. 

These are the three words a serious reader ought to 
beware of. Symbols mean first of all what they directly 
say; the plus value presupposes the actual denotation, 
otherwise we are in the no man’s land of “the meaning 
of meaning.” Compassion is not maudlin, anything-goes- 
if-understood sentimentality. Mysticism means a fore- 
taste of the Beatific Vision; it is not a miasma of neon 
ads proclaiming an earthly paradise, seen through the 
mellow mists of religious indifferentism, Watch the 
critics’ fuzzy words and you may read better than 
Johnny. 
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Don't Sign Its Obituary Yet 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNIST PARTY: 
A Critical History (1919-1957) 

By Irving Howe and Lewis Coser. Beacon 
Press. 593p. $6.75 


In judging a book that deals with the 
complex history of an extremely intri- 
cate movement, a reader is likely to ask 
two questions. He wants to know if the 
authors really probe the depths of their 
subject. And he further inquires wheth- 
er or not they have done it better than 


previous writers in the same field. On. 


both scores, The American Communist 
Party receives a verdict of excellent. 

The authors understand well both 
the strength and weakness of the 
CPUSA. They are at home in reporting 
the devious intrigues that characterized 
the founding and the growth of the 
Communist party here. They report ac- 
curately upon the Stalinizing of the 
party in the 1920's and upon its abject 
subservience to Moscow as shown by 
the consistent shifts of line and of per- 
sonnel in obedience to Kremlin orders. 
The expulsions of Jay Lovestone and 
Earl Browder, and the more recent out- 
lawing of Gates and Clark, are presented 
with unusual clarity. 

Those who are puzzled by the sym- 
pathetic reception of communism in 
some liberal and academic circles will 
find a plausible explanation in the work 
of the Young Communist League and 
the various youth movements of the 
1930's. Equally valuable is the analysis 
of the reasons leading to heavy Com- 
munist support for the budding CIO 
and the party’s subsequent foothold in 
this organization. The relatively few 
pages devoted to this topic are more en- 
lightening than the entire book on the 
same subject by Max Kampelman. 

Communist infiltration into our Gov- 
ernment during the 1930’s and 1940's 
is treated very briefly, and there is hard- 
ly more than a mention of the hearings 
that brought out these facts. On the 
other hand, a reader will readily under- 
stand how such incidents were possible 
and indeed to be expected. As the au- 
thors ‘note, “Stalinist access to Govern- 
ment offices was immeasurably eased by 
the almost universal infatuation with all 
things Russian” (p. 434). The genesis 
of this era of national self-deception is 
admirably portrayed. 

Out of these pages there emerges 
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the paradox of a party that often seems 
incredibly stupid, torn by factionalism, 
and isolated by a predominantly for- 
eign-born membership, and yet remark- 
ably successful in achieving certain 
limited ends. It succeeded primarily be- 
cause Communists were certain when 
others were uncertain; because they 
knew the techniques of minority seiz- 
ure of power; and because Hitlerism 
served as a reverse magnet to drive its 
enemies to the most dramatic force op- 
posing national socialism. 

The excellent insight and clear pres- 
entation achieved by the authors 
make this book rank among the best. 


It is comparable to Eugene Lyons’ The 
Red Decade and far superior to most 
of the exposés written by disillusioned 
former party members. 

Only one serious reservation occurs 
to this reviewer. The authors conclude 
by stating that “for all intents and pur- 


poses . . . the American Communist 
party is dead” (p. 498). Certainly it 
has been hurt and by all logic it should 


be dead. Yet those who observed signs — 


of the old techniques in the agitation 
against nuclear weapon testing during 
the last year would be reluctant to sign 
any obituary. On certain limited issues, 
at least, there are indications that move- 
ments can still be organized, names ob- 
tained for petitions and headlines 
gained. 

Over-all, however, this is an excellent 
book. It should be an important part 
of any basic library on the subject of 


communism. Joun F. Cronin 


“Wall of Separation” Didn't Do It 


WHAT HAPPENED TO RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION? 

By William Kailer Dunn. Johns Hopkins U. 
346p. $5 


In his carefully documented study, 
Father Dunn traces the decline of reli- 
gious teaching in the public elementary 
schools of the United States from 1776 
to 1861. This book, if it fell into the 
right hands, might serve to moderate 
some of the wild statements heard in 
discussions over Church and State by 
doctrinaire secularists who are long on 
rhetoric and short on historical fact. 

The early American tradition of reli- 
gion in education emerges in the Dunn 
study for what it truly was. All during 
the late Colonial and early National 
periods of our history, religious instruc- 
tion was an accepted natural com- 
ponent of the public school curriculum. 
(Whether this was wise, and under 
what conditions it could be restored to 
public education, are questions outside 
the study. ) 

Fr. Dunn rightly points out the sig- 
nificance of the Massachusetts law of 
1827 forbidding in the common schools 
the use of textbooks favorable to one 
particular sect. This law, as applied by 
Horace Mann during his 12 years as 
secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education (1837-1848), was 
the legal basis for excluding the dis- 
tinctive tenets of Christianity. The result 
was a “nonsectarian” Protestantism in 
the schools, a thin program of ethical 


instruction and such “basic” Christian- 
ity as could be gleaned from reading the 
King James Bible to the pupils. This 
compromise, which smacked so strong- 
ly of Mann’s own Unitarianism, spread 
in time to the other States. By the out- 
break of the Civil War, the elementary 
schools had pretty well abandoned the 
teaching of Protestant Christian doc- 
trine as the direct basis of moral in- 
struction. 

In analyzing the root cause for this 
decline, the book rejects the reasons 
popularized through secularist propa- 


ganda. The main reason was not the | 


“wall-of-separation” interpretation of 
the First Amendment, nor the gradual 
secularization of society, nor the rise 
in popularity of profane studies, nor 
the transfer of leadership in education 
from private and religious groups to 
the State—though each of these was a 
contributing factor. Here is the princi- 
pal reason, first established in 1912 by 
Samuel W. Brown in The Secularization 
of American Education, and now again 
clearly set forth by Fr. Dunn: 
. . . Christian doctrinal instruc- 
tion declined . . . because religious 
and educational leaders gradually 
formed a conviction that, whereas 
religion itself belonged in public 
life and public education, the in- 
culcation of sectarian doctrines in 
public schools constituted a viola- 
tion of the rights of conscience and 
the democratic concept of the free 
exercise of religion. In the expres- 
sion and implementation of this 
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awe? 


ERT CORSE HAT. 


Waa 


conviction, sectarian jealousies and 

fears played a considerable part. 

The statement of the problem in the 
opening chapter is unfortunately 
clipped. Since space apparently did not 
allow a complete treatment of “Attempts 
at Solving the Problem” (Chapter 7), 
this might better have been turned into 
a separate book. Nem G. McCLuskKEy 


Biographies, Memoirs in Brief 


First LaDy oF THE SouTH, by Ishbel 
Ross (Harper. $5.95). This life of Mrs. 
efferson Davis is the first thorough 
study of the wife of the President of 
the Confederacy. This is strange, for 
there have been several lives of Mrs. 
Lincoln—and Mrs. Davis was a far 
more influential and interesting figure 
than her northern counterpart. Varina 
Howell Davis was a woman of un- 
usual intelligence and charm, a domi- 
nating personality whose long life was 
crowded with drama and_ tragedy. 
After her marriage at 19, she was a 
leading social figure in Washington 
during the ’50’s and in Richmond dur- 
ing the war years. She had an intelli- 
gent grasp of politics and devoted her 
tireless energy to promoting her hus- 
band’s interests. The trying ordeal of 
the war was to be followed by 40 years 
of suffering, of wandering, financial 
worries, the death of her husband and 
of all but one of the children, until she 
reached the end of a stormy but always 
idealistic life in 1906. Miss Ross’ treat- 
ment is complete, scholarly and objec- 
tive and so well written that it is for the 
most part absorbing and thrilling despite 
its length. F, J. GALLAGHER 


PROPHET OF LIBERTY: THE LIFE AND 
TIMEs OF WENDELL PHILuIPs, by Oscar 
Sherwin (Bookman Associates. $10). 
Despite a clumsy format, the high price 
and the fact that Phillips frequently 
gets lost in a welter of events and per- 
sons, this is an excellent study of an 
exciting character. Phillips was much 
more than the sanest of the Abolition- 
ists; he was a wholehearted reformer, 
remarkably free of racism and a fighter 
for the improvement of the oppressed 
and unfortunate. Besides, as a profes- 
sional Lyceum lecturer, he was prob- 
ably the best of American orators. Prof. 
Sherwin gives generous portions of the 
speeches, edited with audience reac- 
tions; even in print they have not lost 
their appeal. Any future studies of 
Phillips will be indebted to this book, 
and perhaps they will solve some of 
the problems this account leaves un- 
touched. Such, for example, are Phillips 
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“conversion” by Lyman Beecher—was 
it a decisive factor in his life? What of 
his relationship with his brothers and 
sisters, and his friendship with John 
Boyle O’Reilly? Phillips makes exact- 
ing demands on a biographer, and 
Prof. Sherwin has ably faced most of 


them. WituiaM L, Lucey 
ORPHEUS AT EicHTy, by Vincent 
Sheean (Random House. $5). The 


peasant boy Verdi, whose music has 
been the delight of the world for the 
past century, was rejected by the Milan 
Conservatory in 1832 because his 
technique at the piano failed to meas- 


ure up to the pedantic standards. Four 
years later he won the post, only to 
discover that his love and his talent lay 
in the field of opera composition. Bitter 
feuds and loyal friendships marked his 
life, and the index to this biography 
contains the names of most of the men 
and women who made history in the 
19th century; Verdi knew them all and 
most of them idolized him. This is an 
excellent study and if Sheean’s analyses 
of Verdi’s musical development were 
of the caliber of his reportage, this book 
would be perhaps the best ever written 
about Verdi. 

JOSEPHINE Morcan, R.CS.]. 





too briefly in the average text. 


inexpensive paperbound format. 


Now Ready... 


Volume I 


THE 
COLLEGE READINGS 
SERIES 


This unique project is a series of readings in the various social sciences and 
branches of philosophy in which the conclusions of competent scholars are 
presented on subjects of critical importance for Catholic students. 

Each volume will bring together outstanding original essays and studies 
from books and periodicals on topics that are generally omitted or treated 


The anthologies are edited by specialists in each particular field, are com- 
plete with introductions and linking commentary, and are produced in an 


1. READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 


Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis University 





THE NEWMAN PRESS 


“Recommended for all college students, and in general should be 
welcomed by any educated person wishing to be better informed on 
things Catholic.”—Catholic Review Service $2.25 


. READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., $.T.D., Duquesne University $2.25 


. READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Dr. Gordon C. Zahn, Loyola University of Chicago $2.25 


. READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, 


Volume II 


Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis University $2.25 


. READINGS IN ECONOMICS 


Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., Dean of the College of Business 
Administration at the University of San Francisco November $2.25 


. READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


Volume I: Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
Edited by James Collins, Ph.D., St. Louis University November $2.25 


In Preparation... 


the History of Philosophy, Volume II 
Natural Theology 

General Psychology 
Epistemology 

Ethics 

Political Science 

the Philosophy of Education 
Metaphysics 

the Philosophy of Man 


Wherever good books are sold 


© Westminster, Maryland 


Readings i 
Readings i 
Readings in 
Readings in 
Readings in 
Readings in 
Readings in 
Readings i 
Readings i 


taps 
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BOOKS for 
FAMILY READING 


JESUS WITH MARY AND 
JOSEPH 
By Brother Francis Patrick, F.S.C. 
A book of 100 Marian poems which unfolds 
the story of Jesus with Mary and Joseph. Nar- 
rative and devotional in nature, they are 
packed with a vivid sense of reality. Paper, 


$3.00 


KNOW YOURSELF 

By Joseph Malaise, S.J. 
This little book teaches how knowledge of 
one’s self makes one far more pleasing to God. 
Practical counsels as another “Imitation of 
Christ.” Pocket size, $2.50 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 

By St. Leonard of Port Maurice 
A saint’s work on the value and excellence 
of the Mass. Many quaint stories. Fabrikoid, 
pocket size, $1.50 


THE WAYS OF CONFUCIUS 
AND OF CHRIST 


By 

Dom Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang 
This autobiography of the former Prime Min- 
ister of China who left the world to enter a 
Benedictine monastery is an excellent source 
of diplomatic history as well as the story of 
how the ways of Confucius led him to those 
of Christ. $2.25 


ST. BERNADETTE SPEAKS 
By Albert Bessieres, S.J. 
A very original treatment, as the author has 
Bernadette tell her life story from Heaven. 


$2.50 


WORDS OF WISDOM 
By Venerable Mary of Agreda 
This work, a reprint, is taken from her larger 
work, The Mystical City of God, and is the 
complete words of counsel given by the 
Blessed Mother to the nun which she recorded 


at the end of each chapter of the larger work. 
$7.00 


CATECHETICAL SCENES 
By Rev. M. Coerezza, S.D.B. 


Once seen, these delightful multi-colored pop- 
up scenes are an immediate hit with children, 
parents and religion instructors. Text accom- 
panies each scene, which rises as the page is 
turned. 20 scenes with text, per volume. Val- 
uable vis-ed aids. Hand-made in Hong-Kong. 
Also available in Spanish, Italian, etc. Price: 
$2.00 per volume. 

CURRENT VOLUMES: God and Man; 
The Mother of God; Confirmation; Christ the 
Redeemer; The Holy Church; The Words of 
Jesus; Bread of Angels; Confession and Ex- 
treme Unction, 2v.; The Blessed Eucharist. 





We offer substantial DISCOUNTS 
on most BOOKS of all publishers. 
Ask for our free MASTER LIST 
of over 1,000 Catholic titles, cata- 
logued by subject and title, with 
description of each work. 


ACADEMY LIBRARY GUILD 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Box 549, Fresno, California 
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INDEPENDENT MAN: THE LIFE OF SEN- 
ATOR JAMES CouzENs, by Harry Bar- 
nard (Scribner. $5.95). Perhaps it was 
his independent wealth that made 
Couzens feel free to take unorthodox 
stands on important issues, but there 
are indications that it was strength of 
character rather than mere money that 
shaped his course. His wealth came 
through his early connections with 
Henry Ford. When disagreement about 
many things brought on the break, 
Couzens went on to become Police 
Commissioner of Detroit, Mayor of that 
city and U. S. Senator in 1922, where 
he remained until 1936. He attacked 
the leaders of his own (Republican) 
party whenever he thought they were 
wrong and, finding himself increasingly 
in favor of New Deal measures, came 
out in 1936 in favor of F.D.R., in the 
middle of a campaign for return to his 
seat in the Senate. As Couzens lay dy- 
ing, F.D.R. telegraphed: “I need you 
and so does the country.” This careful 
study of an admirable leader sheds con- 
siderable light on an important period 
of recent history and is eminently read- 
able. WituuaM D. Hoyt Jr. 


My Tuirty-Turrp YEAR, by Gerhard 
A. Fittkau (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$4.50). Pastor in Sussenberg in East 
Prussia, immersed in parochial work 
and in his studies of St. John Chryso- 
stom, Fr. Fittkau sees his parish over- 
run by Soviet troops. Men, women and 
children are locked in box-cars for 21 
days on the way to a slave-labor camp 
inside the Arctic circle. Finally re- 
leased, Fr. Fittkau went to convalesce 
in a Swiss sanatorium after having lost 
a lung as a result of his sufferings. What 
kept him going under the inhuman 
treatment was “my priesthood [which] 
gave purpose to every day of my life 
and saved me from the pit of futility 
that swallowed up those who could find 
nothing to live for. . . .” There is light 
as well as shadow in these memoirs: 
there are Russian doctors who maintain 
high professional ideals and Christians, 
Protestants and Jews who together give 
witness to their faith and to their devo- 
tion toward their suffering brothers. If 
you have decided never to devote time 
to reading, don’t open this book. 

Pau. MAILLEU<x, S.J. 


THE GENTLE TAMERS, by Dee Brown 
(Putnam. $5). This story of the “Wom- 
en of the Old West” has the customary 
passages on the coarse and lurid Lola 
Montez, Calamity Jane and Lotta 
Crabtree—female personalities familiar 
to readers of western fact and fiction. 
More significant and less routine are 


- grandmother and mine. 


the descriptions of frontier school- 
marms, loving wives, eligible daugh- 
ters, hopeful old maids, suffragettes and 
reformers. These pioneer women dis- 
played not only modesty, charm and 
gentleness, but adaptability, inventive 
genius and remarkable resiliency. When 
not mending clothes or tending babies, 
they could drive oxen, fix a wheel or 
fire a rifle. They could whimper about 
hot, dusty bathless weeks, but it is at 
least worthy of note that every woman 
of the Donner party survived while 
eight of the ten men succumbed. Dee 
Brown gives us the rough and seamy 
with good taste and the feminine with 
respectful awe. For the most part he 
has told of the taming of the Wild West 
by the true femininity of your great- 


WILLiaM N. BiscHOFF 


A New ENGLAND GirLHoop, by Nancy 
Hale. (Little, Brown. $3.75). There 
have been a great number of books 
dwelling on the poignancies and sor- 





rows of being young, and there have 
been some that were uproariously funny 
—even if, when the laughter subsides, 
there is a lingering sense of disloyalty. 
Nancy Hale’s kind of remembering 
probably comes far closer to the truth 
than the exclusively dark or sunny 
views. Her pictures are true and her 
impressions sharp. What is so specially 
satisfactory about her way of remem- 
bering is ‘hinted at in the introduction: 
“My pieces . . . are intended to be less 
about the real and ascertainable past 
than about my memory of it; and mem- 
ory, as a mode of thinking, tends to 
burst spontaneously into fancy at every 
turn. .. . What interested me in writing 
them was to try to catch the reverbera- 
tions from childhood that sometimes 
make it seem as if the first few years of 
all our lives constitute a riddle which 
it is a lifework to solve.” These memo- 
ries of Boston and vicinity thirty and 
more years ago are charming. 

Mary Stack McNirF 


THE UNBELONGING, by Alice M. Robin- 
son (Macmillan. $3.95). Laurie Ham- 
mond began her experiences with men- 
tal hospitals when she was twelve. She 
arrived in one after a brutal beating by 
her father. She was terrified, confused, 
hopeless and alone, and she reacted in 
the only way she could react: she fought 
and spat savagely at every orie. Butt of 
the coarse humor of her family, she had 
three things in the world she loved, a 
doll, a dog and her brother Phil, and 
she lost them all. In the resultant 
despair she tried to harm herself. Laurie 
finally found the way out of her 
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troubles, for she met someone who 
cared for her. The author, a psychiatric 
nurse, knows state hospitals. The total 
picture here is not a pretty one, but it 
represents faithfully what the citizens 
accept and the legislatures budget for 
the care of mentally ill human beings. 
This well-written book deals with a 
situation that is increasing in incidence; 
it underscores the pressing need for 
great improvement in our mental hospi- 
tals Francis J. BRACELAND, M.D. 


History, Politics in Summary 


FLINTLOCK AND TOMAHAWK: NEW 
ENGLAND IN Kinc Puiuip’s War, by 
Douglas Edward Leach (Macmillan. 


$6). Of all the Indian uprisings in early | 
American history, King Philip’s War | 
most nearly succeeded. Whether there | 


was an actual plot to unite all the 
Indians of New England, or whether 
the frightened New England colony 
created a war out of frontier incidents 
is not clear. The Indian, however, 
always loses, especially in the post- 
mortems. This is because the Indians 
left few written records and had few to 
write their side in the conflicts. The 
author of this well-written study is not 
violently pro-English, but he seems to 
have been caught in the trap of his 
English documents and even when pre- 
senting the Indian side of the story, he 
does so from the viewpoint of the Eng- 
lishman; he presents Philip as planning 
to overwhelm the English, whereas it 
would seem that the war was simply 
an unfortunate business that was 
blundered into. JoserH R. FRESE 


STRATEGY AND COMPROMISE, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison (Little, Brown. $3). 
Morison is an accomplished historian 
with a special and recent reputation on 
the naval aspects of World War II. This 
is a brief and readable summary of the 
thinking and the various Allied attitudes 
that went into the high-level direction 
of the forces arrayed against Hitler and 
Hirohito. It is good to have a richly in- 
formed mind run rapidly over the major 
decisions and clarify our ‘concept as to 
why things were done. By and large, 
this is an excellent presentation to the 
layman of what the military call “the 
big picture.” ELBRIDGE CoLBY 


THEY GATHERED AT THE River, by 
Bernard A. Weisberger (Little, Brown. 
$5). The history of American revival- 
ism is one of the most interesting and 
least intelligible aspects of Protestant- 
ism, and there is no wholly satisfactory 
account of the movement. The present 
volume marks an advance over previous 
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Georgetown 


University 


Georgetown is the Nation’s oldest 
Catholic University, founded by the 
first member of the American _hier- 
archy. Its campus, situated on a hill- 
top overlooking the City of Washing- 
ton, is but a short ride from the White 
House. The University has nine 
schools, offering courses leading to 
undergraduate, graduate and _profes- 
sional degrees. 


Washington 7 _ District of Columbia 


JESUIT COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA Depart ments 
spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University ‘Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ................... LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AE- 


’ 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-A ROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) . 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


.. LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sce-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 

LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 

St. Louis University 

LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA R 
St. Joseph’s College (Philade’phia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-A ROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


Se D. > 
town University 
©oTAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Mi!waukee) . LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts FS Foreign Service 
and Sciences G Graduate Schoul 

AE Adult Education IR Industrial 

Cc Commerce Relations 

D Dentistry J Journalism 

Ed Esucation L w 

E Engineering M Medicine 


Music Sp Speech 

Nursing Cfficers Training 

Pharmacy Corps 

— AROTC Army 
iene: 

Seismology NROTC Navy 
Station AFROTC Air Force 
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Dear Friends: 





deeply grateful. 





Every month or two we are proud to list the names 
of new America Associates. Here is our latest list. Our 
warm thanks go out to them, because their financial 
support enables us to do innumerable “extra” things to 
make this Review better and better. 

We are grateful, too, to all America Associates, both 
new and old, for their magnificent response to our in- 
vitation to promote the Golden Jubilee celebration of 
this Review. More than half of our Associates have 
volunteered to work actively. This loyalty makes us con- 
fident that our Anniversary will be a complete success. 

For the interest and cooperation of all of you, we are 


Most cordially 


Fist, U, dove, YY 


Eprror-1N-CHIEF 








New Associates 


SUSTAINING 


Mrs. Robert Louis Hoguet, New York, 
N. Y. 
Dr. Leroy J. Holbert, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Associate Renewals 
CHARTER 
Mrs. Foster Stearns, Exeter, N. H. 


SUSTAINING 


Lawrence Arth, Lakewood, Ohio 
J. J. Auchter, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Mrs. John Barr, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Lawrence E. Barry, New Orleans, La. 
Robert P. Burkhart, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rev. Francis T. Burns, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Mrs. David B. Cantwell, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Rev. Edmund Curran, Chicopee, Mass. 

J. Howard Currie, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Denvir, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Dr. W. F. Doney, Albany, N. Y. 

John D. Doran, Muskegon, Mich. 

Donald W. Doyle, New Orleans, La. 

Miss Adele Drouet, New Orleans, La. 

Joseph M. Drugay, Toledo, Ohio 


Mr. F. W. Dugan, Rocky River, Ohio 
James A. Farrell, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr;. J. P. Fitzgerald Jr., Malden, Mass. 
Louis T. Hall Jr., Monroe, La. 

L.f. Hammett, Rocky River, Ohio 
John Hammond, East Sullivan, N. H. 
James V. Hayes, New York, N. Y. 
Be er A. Hoffmann, Brooklyn, 





Harry P. Hood, Toledo, Ohio 

Dr. Thomas F. Howley, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas M. Hurley, Jersey City, N. J. 

Louis P. Jenkins, La Plata, Md. 

Peter A. Karl, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Leontine R. Keane, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Leonard Kennedy, Madison, N. H. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., Chicago, Ill. 

John J. Kirwan, Washington, D. C. 

Alexander La Penna, New York, N. Y. 

Laymen's Retreat League, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A. J. Lynch, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Raymond S. McKeough, Chicago, Ill. 

William W. Mahoney, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. George L. Manson, Bradenton, 
Fla. 

Miss Rose M. Markert, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Herbert J. Maroon, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Miss Catherine A. Masterson, Dewitt, 
N.Y. 

Mrs. J. Ryan Murphy, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Mary K. Nenno, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas O'Connor, Bronx, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. D. O'Day, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Dr. Joseph F. O'Neill, Philadelphia, Pa 

Joseph A. Radecki, Toledo, Ohio 

Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Aileen E. Rice, Roslindale, Mass. 

Mrs. A. Quinn Rohan, Dayton, Ohio 

Mrs. Glenn F. Rothbaler, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

John K. Ruckelshaus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John K. Ryan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Frank N. Schepers, Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Miss Mary Joan Sommer, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

John L. Steinbugler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mary C. Sullivan, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. John J. Tivenan, Cleveland, Ohio 

Rev. John H. Twamley, Baltimore, Md. 

Wiliiam Ward, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Miss Ann C. Wolfe, Washington, D. C. 

Herbert W. Wunderlin, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


* Steven A. Zabicki Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
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renew me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(1 Cooperating, $50; 


( Charter, $100 


Check attached (Please make checks payable to America Associates) 


America ASSOCIATES 


receive America, National Catholic 
Weekly Review. $8 of your membership 
pays for a one-year subscription now, or 
a one-year extension if you are already 
a subscriber. The balance will be used 
to improve our editorial facilities, a 
report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 


America ¢ AUGUST 30, 1955 
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surveys, yet it leaves something to be 
desired. The author, professor of his- 
tory at Wayne State University, re- 
counts the story from the outbreak of 
revivalism in Kentucky in 1800 to the 
gaudy heyday of Billy Sunday. Of set 
purpose he omits all revivalists save 
those who devoted their full time to the 
work within and without the extant 
churches. He further restricts his atten- 
tion to a handful of great names— 
Dwight, Beecher, Finney, Moody, Sun- 
day—to the neglect of hundreds of lesser 
practitioners of the art. The evolution 
of the movement in a changing Amer- 
ica is skilfully depicted, but the author 
does not make it altogether clear how 
much influence the revivals had on 
American Protestantism. 

FRANCis X. CuRRAN, S.J. 


Key To Victory: THE TRIUMPH OF 
BritisH SEA PowER IN WorLD War II, 
by Lt.-Commander P. H. Kemp, R.N. 
(Little, Brown. $6). Within the scope 
of his restrictions (working with docu- 
ments “not yet available for public 
consumption,” being a_ professional 
navy man acting in the role of his- 
torian—therefore having to protect the 
navy and navy reputations, and so on), 
Lt.-Commander Kemp has written an 
excellent book. Though it is a frank 
pitch to sell the West on the continuing, 
if not increasing value of naval power, 
it is one of the more objective one- 
volume histories of the naval war yet 
to appear. It is true that he pounces 
with unrestrained joy on some U. S. 
operational errors and glosses over 
parallel Royal Navy failures, but he re- 
veals some secrets and whets the appe- 
tite for more. As a companion to Ruge’s 
The Sea War, this volume will serve 
well those who want a clear and gen- 
erally reliable picture of World War II 
at sea without confusing details. 

R. W. Daty 


THe Astor Piace Riots, by Richard 
Moody (Indiana U. $5). The great ex- 
plosion on the night of May 10, 1849, 
when a mob stormed New York’s Astor 
Place Opera House, with the result 
that 31 persons were killed and 150 
wounded by the hastily called troops, 
Was a catastrophe that had been com- 
ing to a head for 23 years. It began in 
the rivalry of two actors, William C. 
Macready and Edwin Forrest. They 
built up their rivalry to outlandish pro- 
portions; newspapers fanned the flames, 
especially in the week before the riot; 
rabble-rousers and especially the Order 
of United Americans (forerunner of the 
Know-Nothings) took the opportunity 
to align “true Americans” against “An- 
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glophiles,” and the “common man” 
against the “codfish aristocracy.” This 
is an excellently-written account of 
perhaps the most unusual phenomenon 
ever to have occurred in the history of 
the American theatre. 

Pau J. PHELAN 


FILMS 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
(MGM), all things considered, is a re- 
markable example of how to make 
something out of nothing. The plot is 
simply concerned with the blood, sweat 
and tears involved in getting a debu- 
tante, reluctant or otherwise, launched 
on the London social season—and inci- 
dentally seeing that the young lady in 
question fulfills the purpose of the ritual 
by snagging an eligible husband. Part 
way through the film a character ex- 
plains that the current debutante sea- 
son is to be the last because the Queen 
has decreed that the custom is out- 
moded. Even without her Majesty’s offi- 
cial word on the subject, it is obvious 
that the proceedings are anachronistic 
and remote from the experience of the 
average audience. This does not pre- 
vent them from being extremely pleas- 
ant and entertaining, thanks to a felic- 
itous combination of good comedy 
writing and high comedy acting expert- 
ly caught on film. 

The writing is by William Douglas 
Home, who has adapted his own play 
for the screen. Home’s credentials for 
the task include a half-tolerant, half- 
acidulous outlook on the matchmaking 
rituals of the contemporary upper class, 
about which he seems awesomely well- 
informed, and a near genius for invent- 
ing funny lines and outrageous compli- 
cations that always manage to seeza at 
least faintly plausible. ahs 

The chief burden of the comedy j:!ay- 
ing falls on Rex Harrison and Kay 





Kendall as, respectively, the father and | 
stepmother of the reluctant young lady | 


of the title. According to Home’s vision 
of society, one of the chief occupational 
hazards of being the father of a debu- 
tante is that between escorting her to a 
ball every night and going to business 
during the day the poor man is con- 
strained to go through the whole season 
without a good night’s sleep. Even in a 
chronic semicomatose condition, how- 
ever, the father is an astute and win- 
ning character and Harrison plays him 
very winningly. Mothers, according to 
Home, are made of sterner stuff and 
are quite capable of maintaining peak 





THE GREATEST MUSIC 


AID IN A CENTURY 
NEW and IMPROVED 
Portable Electrically Operated 
REED 
ORGAN 


COMPLETE PRICE 


$8950 


|] Federal Tax Incl. 
Tin N.Y. C. add 3% 
sales tax. Including 
4 Free Matching Bench 
4 and Self-teaching In- 
+ structional Guide. 


“MORE THAN 100 YEARS' ORGAN 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MAKING" 
Guaranteed Never to Need Tunina 
Now in use by Chapels, Seminaries, Con- 
vents, Colleges. Parochial and High 
Schools. Musie Schools. Institutions, and 

Missions. 





Description—110 volts AC only, has full 
three octave range. Comes in Spectolite 
Gray, Ivory, or Mahogany finish. 
cabinet 33 in. high, 12 in. deep, 23 in. long. 
Shipping weight. 50 Ib. Shipping charges 
collect. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back within ten days. No salesmen. Save 
monev. Send check or money order to 
Dept. A 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
OF AMERICA 


509 Fifth Ave. New York 17 


Tel. MU 7-0890 
Showrocm Warehouse Tel. LU 7-0783 
5 East 175th St.. Bronx 53, N. Y. 














PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
ae us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. Be 
sure to include zone numbers. 


AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 














XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, (.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring. 
Maryland. 


T. 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
t Serve God Through 


@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work ©@ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 





For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 


100 DUJARIE HALL NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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LOOK OUT BELOW! 


by Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Francis 

L. Sampson, U. S. Army 
The moving memoirs of a much 
decorated Paratrooper Padre about 
his heroic paratrooper comrades in 
World War Il, Korea, and peace- 
time. 


General Matthew B. Ridgway: 
“\ .. inspiring!” 

General Anthony C. McAuliffe: 
“. .. fascinating!” 


Lt. General Frank W. Farrell: 
‘...a@ real service to the country 


and to the Church.” 
Oct. 15—256 pp., illus., cloth— 
$3.50 


TRENDS AND STYLES 
IN 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
by Helmut Hatzfeld 


A forthright and honest evaluation 
of the French literary scene by an 
eminent Catholic scholar and critic. 


Available now—256 pp., cloth— 
$4.75 


At your bookseller or: 
The Catholic University of 
America Press 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 














Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina, 


LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1598 Christmas and All Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 2, Ferndale, Mich. 
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efficiency in the output of Machiavellian 
strategy on three hours sleep per night. 
In Miss Kendall’s interpretation the 
scheming mother takes on a zany 
double twist and an unshakeable sang- 
froid in the midst of slapstick embar- 
rassments that make a not very sympa- 
thetic character seem endearing. 
Expert comedy support for the two 
principals comes from Angela Lansbury 
as a loquacious rival mother and Peter 
Myers as a horrible example of an eligi- 
ble suitor whose only topic of conversa- 
tion is how to get from there to here by 
automobile. The youthful romantic leads 
—the half-American debutante (Sandra 
Dee), with a profound distaste for the 
London stag line, and the American 
band drummer (John Saxton), whose 
ineligibility as husband material is ap- 
parent rather than real—have been re- 
written and cast with an eye to attract- 
ing the American teen-age market. For- 
tunately the change has been skilfully 
integrated into the story so as not to 
spoil the smoothly orchestrated effect. 
Fortunately, too, director Vincente Min- 
nelli has not allowed an overpoweringly 
elegant Technicolor production to stand 
in the way of maintaining a fast and 
unpretentious comedy pace. [L of D: 
A-IT] Morra WaLsH 


THE WORD 


The impulses of nature and the impulses 
of the spirit are at war with one anoth- 
er; either is clean contrary to the other, 
and that is why you cannot do all that 
your will approves (Gal. 5:17; Epistle 
for the Fourteenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 





This is one of the Sunday Epistles 
which soothe and console the laboring 
commentator, for it is reasonably intel- 
ligible in itself, and does not immedi- 
ately send a plain fellow scurrying off 
to Monsignor Knox or Father Prat in 
order to find out what in the world 
stout St. Paul is talking about. 

Three lucid items appear in today’s 
Mass-lesson. There is a general principle 
concerning natural vs. supernatural, 
which we all promptly recognize be- 
cause we all constantly experience the 
conflict in question. Next, there are a 
pair of contrasted catalogs, and if there 
be two tools of exposition which most 
minds really can and really do grasp, 
they are a contrast and a catalog. Fin- 
ally, after each catalog there is a word 
of Pauline counsel. As we say, the rank 
and file of us may be safely left with 
this Epistle. 


The impulses of nature and the im- 
pulses of the spirit are at war with one 
another. This is a pity, no doubt, but it 
is a fact, and there is little point in 
blaming Father Adam for that original 
and most disastrous choice of his, since 
our own choices have so often been, as 
it were, chips off the old blockhead. The 
warfare between natural and super- 
natural really is implacable, partly be- 
cause the adversaries are so near re- 
lated that, like many close relatives, 
they can by no means be reconciled. 
The struggle endures, too, for it is co- 
extensive with the life span: we cannot 
rid ourselves of nature, and we dare 
not rid ourselves of the supernatural. In 
addition to all else, this fierce battle, far 
from being crude and crass, can be un- 
believably subtle. Sometimes one thinks, 
almost despairingly, that the most 
dangerous aspect of what is strictly 
natural is this, that it is strictly defens- 
ible. 


And yet, as the apostle warns, just 


look where you will be led if you sim- 
ply follow the impulses of nature. The 
hearty directory of vices which appears 
at this point is impressive in vigor .and 
astounding in range. Clearly, the im- 
pulses of nature, as far as St. Paul is 
concerned, can be quite asexual. We 
must suppose that it is part of a man’s 
meditation on this Epistle to shop 
around, so to speak, in this appalling 
Pauline catalog so as to decide for him- 
self just where the impulses of nature 
are apt to lead him. 

The second and more heartening 
enumeration in this passage has come 
to be known as the Twelve Fruits of 
the Holy Spirit. Perhaps we meet here 
an element of translator’s duplication, 
because only nine virtues are listed in 
the Greek, as against seventeen vices 
above; but the score is actually more 
even than it looks. Anyhow, this alterna- 
tive catalog makes shining reading. 
There is shopping to do here, too: up 
which of these noble paths are the im- 
pulses of the spirit trying to lead me? 

No law can touch lives such as these, 
Paul concludes firmly and finely. Yet— 
as anyone with an ounce of sense must 
expect—lives such as these may not be 
achieved cheaply, _ bargain-fashion. 
There is a clear price-tag on this harvest 
of love, joy, peace . . . temperateness, 
purity. The price: those who belong to 
Christ have crucified nature with all its 
passions, all its impulses. 

No matter what you do with Chris- 
tianity, you cannot rid it of one shadow 
—the shadow of a cross. Of course. Get 
rid of the cross, and you stand rid of 
the Crucified. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Schools and Colleges 





Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics, discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, boating, hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





e ’ 
Saint Joseph's College 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 


in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, sec’l science, med. technology. 


Swimming Winter Sperts Glee Club 
Tennis Dances Newspaper 


115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 


Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 


Maryland 
COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 





Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 


Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director ef Admissions 


Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 

Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 





Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Fer the Higher Education ef Catholic Wemen 
Holds membership in the North Central Asseciation 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican d fer Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
ler of Arts. Bacheler = Science, Bachelor ef Science 
in Nursing. A censervatery ef music is maintained 
in connectien with the college. Picturesquely lecated 
on the upper Mississippi. One- hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘400.’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York. N.Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof ag 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry and music. 


Also 

Graduate ome foadink to = A. M.S... 
n Ed. degree: 

For further cadieiaiien eddveds “the Registrar 








Ready for College? 


America 1s ! 


AMERICcA’s Comments on the News, 
Editorials, Book Reviews, Articles 


e keep you informed 
e help you interpret the news correctly 
@ give you a Catholic viewpoint on today’s headlines 


You can receive AMERICA at a special student rate— 
17 issues (one term) for only $1.75. Try it for just 
one term! See for yourself how AMERICA will 

add a bonus to your college education. Check the 
term you want and mail the coupon today. 


America’s YEAR ROUND STUDENT OFFER 


Check the term you want 

[] One term—17 issues.............. $1.75 
([] Two terms—34 issues.............$3.50 
[] Three terms—(one year ) 


Payment enclosed [] 








